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THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
sym bols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, 
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Advertioements. IRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
: is the text-book used by the Students of the 
The charge for Advertisements is 1s. 6d. for the first | “Quaver” Composition classes. Now realy, Sheet 1 

twenty words, and 6d. for each succecding ten. of the revised edition, reprinted from THE QuAveER, 
sixteen pages, containing paragraphs 1 to 98; sheet 2, 
comprising paragraphs 99 to 183. Copies can be ob. 
tained, post free 4d, per shect, on application to the 


ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Write legibly— Write concisely—Write impartially. Secretary. 
~ na of Concerts, Notices of Classes, etc., should ‘ 

reach us by the \5th of the month. HE Qu AVER is pebliched on the Ist of every 
The name and address of the Sender must accompany | month. Price One Penny, including from four 


| to eight pages of music printed either in Letter-note or 
| ordinary notation, » Post free for twelve months,—one 
| copy Is. 6d., two copies 2s, 6d. 


The Quaber Composition Classes. —_ 
A new postal class, for beginners, will commence the OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” All 


study of Harmony on the Ist of July. | the choruses usually performed, the vocal score 


All communications to be addressed : only, price one penny, in ‘*Choral Harmony, No, 52, 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, } London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
47, Lismore Road London, N.W. | Edinburgh : aa ee & Co. 


SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, visits St 
John’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, jlackheath, Lewisham 





Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc., also Brighton on Thursdays. 


Mr. ADLEY has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 


from London Colleges. 


maces : —Hr. I. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, onten, fi., 
THE. PILGRIMS OF OCEAN. 


A PASTETE (or Cantata compiled from the works of various Composers), 


Contains easy music suitable for Pupils who have completed a course of clementary study. 
Price Fourpence ; or in penny numbers, Choral Harmony, Nos. 105 to 108. 
Words only (for an audience) price one penny. 


London: F. PITMAN, om Paternoster Row. Edinburgh : rae, BUSTERS Co. 


LETTER-NOTE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Instruction in Singing. —By David Colville and George Bentley. 


In this course the sol-fa letters are gradually withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, Is. 6c., in wrapper, Is. 

THE PUPIL’S HANDBOOK.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 
lished separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. — 

THE LETTER-NOTE ‘SINGING MEPHOD, Elementary Division.—A course of elementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David ¢ volville . In this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Is. 6d., in wrapper, Is. 

THE OHORAL GUIDE,—Containing the Songs, Exercises aid Diagrams in the above course, published 


separately. In two parts, price 3d. each. 


THE JUNIOR COURSE.—A course of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 


for treble and alto with ad 4d, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 


THE OHORAL PRIMER.—A course of elementary training, by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettered throughout. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

THE SINGING SCHOOL.—A new work, in preparation. 

FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION.—Now appearing in THe Quaver. 

TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leaflet for gratuitous distribution. 


Teachers can obtain copies, at a nominal charge per dozen or hundred. 


THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of ex» laining 
the theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 


PUPIL'S CERTIFICATES of Profciency.—All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 


certificate in thew classes as a test and stimulus, Blank certificates, 10d. per dozen, post free. 


London: F. Pitman 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone. Hunter & Co. 
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The Pioneers of the Singing Mobvement.—Continued from page 253. 


J. Fawcerr. 


This voluminous composer, author and editor was the advocate of the method known as the “ Lancashire”"—a 
mode of solmization which used only the syllables FA, Soi, LA and MI, the major tonic being called ‘‘ Fa,” and 
the whole sca!e being sol-faed thus : FA, SOL, LA, FA, SOL, LA, MI, FA. The nature of the method is described in 
the following introduction and preface to Fawcett’s ‘‘ Music for Thousands, or The Vocalist’s Manual”—a work 


published in the year 1845. 


HERE are two systems which bear 
the name of Italian, and one 
English. The words fa, sol, /a, 
Sa, sol, la, mi, fa, in the English 
system, are given to the major 
scale. The word fa is always given 
to the major tonic, or key-note; 
also to the subdominant or fourth above, not 
only in what is termed the natural, but in all 
the artificial keys; also in every key, both 
major or minor, the note below the fa is only 
a semitone. The mi or me, in the English 
system, is a note of importance ; itfis in every 
scale the semitone below the major key-note, 
and the whole tone above the minor. The 
notes called /a, se/, fa when ascending, and /a, 
sol, Ja when descending, both at the bottom, 
and in the middle of the scale, are major 
thirds. In addition to the above, the English 
system has proper words, by which accidental, 
flattened, or sharpened notes, may be more 
easily performed than by the words given to 
the diatonic scale. When the fa note is 
sharpened, it is called fee, when the so/ is 
sharpened, it is called see, when the /a is shar- 
pened, it is called Ze, and when the mi is 
flattened it is called fa. ‘The flat causes the 
note to become a new subdominant. It is, 
therefore, evident that the syllables used in the 
English system were originally intended to 
assist in conveying to the mind of the student 
the various sounds contained in the scale of 
nature, also to give proper words by which 
good intonation might be produced. 

Both Italian systems use the words do, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la, st, do, to the scale. One of the 
systems calls every letter ¢, do; every letter d, 
re; every letter ¢, mi; &c. Those words, 
according to this system, have no allusion 
whatever to the sounds contained in the 
diatonic scale. They are always the same, be 
the scale or key whatever it may be. Si, do, 
re, or any other syllable may be the name of 
the key, or any other note in the scale. The 
Opinion generally given on this system (with 
which I agree) is, that it will not answer for 
more than one key ; the names of the lines and 
spaces being fixed, though the intervals vary in 
all the different artificial keys. I have, by way 
of experiment, frequently requested students 
who could read music in the key of C major, 
by the fixed do, re system, to sol-fa easy exer- 





cises in the key of D major, and G minor, but 
I have never met with one who could sol-fa 
them in tune. The reason is this, the syllable 
fa conveys to the mind a flat sound, and the 
syllable mé a sharp souud ; therefore, when the 
mi comes in contact with a flat sound, and the 
fa with a sharp one, the ear becomes confused. 
By the English, or rather the old Lancashire 
mode of sol-faing, all keys are alike, perfectly 
easy, and the ear free from confusion. Yet, as 
this work may be used by those who prefer the 
fixed do, re system, I give to the various exer- 
cises the fixed do, re along with the other 
system, leaving the teacher to adopt that 
system which he most approves. 

From the long experience I have had in 
class teaching, and the progress pupils have 
made under this course of tuition, I feel sure 
that this work will be found to answer every 
purpose for which it was intended ; and while 
its primary object is to improve and promote 
congregational singing, it will be found equally 
well calculated to facilitate the cultivatiion of 
vocal music in the domestic circle. 





| That vocal music is a promoter of health 
|and happiness, is a fact almost universally 
‘admitted ; and yet but little progress has been 
made in this delightful art. Much of the 
pleasure of the family circle is shut out by the 
want of voice and melody ; and heavily do the 
praises ot God drag on where vocal music is 
not appreciated, instead of infusing those 
feelings which elevate the affections, and raise 
the mind beyond the cares of time ! 

Wise and good men have found music to be 
a most pleasant relaxation from the anxiety of 
care, the toil of business, and the labour of 
study. It was Luther’s custom to amuse 
himself with his lute at dinner and supper, 
“Music,” said he, “is one of the fairest and 
/most glorious gifts of God, it removes from the 
| heart the weight of sorrow and the fascination 
| of evil thoughts ; I always loved music,” added 
| Luther, “and would not for a great matter be 
| without the little skill which I possess ia the 
art.” The celebrated Bishop Berkeley was so 
fond of music that he always kept one or two 
| exquisite pieces to amuse his leisure hours. It 
| is said of poor Herbert that his chief recreation. 
was music, in which art he was a most 
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excellent master, and composed many divine 
hymns and anthems. Dr. Cotton Mather thus 
writes to his son, “I would not have a day 
pass you without singing, but so as, at the 
same time, to make melody in your heart to 
the Lord; besides the part you may bear in the 
sweet sounding hymns of the Church.” Bishop 
Beveridge observes “that of all recreatiors he 
found music to be the best,” and especially 
when he played himself: “it calls in my 
Spirits,” says he, “composes my thoughts, 
delights my ear, recreates my mind, and so not 
only fits me for after business, but fills my 
heart at the present with pure and useful 
thoughts.” “Music,” says Dr. Knox, “is the 
most delightful soother of the weary mind : the 
heart dances at the sound of the lyre; fresh 
spirits animate the veios: the clouds of dejec- 
uon are dissipated, and soul shines out once 
more like the sun after a mist in the blue 
expanse of ether.” An American physician, 
Dr. Rush, thus speaks of singing, not merely 





as an accomplishment, but as a corrective of a 


too common tendency to pulmonary com- 
plaints. ‘Vocal music,” says that celebrated 
writer, “should never be omitted in the 
education of a young lady; besides preparing 
her to join in that part of public worship which 
consists of psalmody, it will enable her to 
soothe the cares of domestic life, and the 
sorrows that will sometimes intrude into her 
bosom may be relieved by song.” The 
celebrated W. Bird, author of “Nobis Domine,” 
gives the following quaint, though forcible 
reasons for learning to sing: “The exercise of 
singing is delightful to nature, and good to 
preserve the health of man. It strengthens all 
parts of the heart, and opens the pipes. It 
is a singular good remedy for stuttering and 
stammering in the speech. It is the best 
means to preserve perfect pronunciation, to 
make a good orator, and the only way to know 
where nature has bestowed a good voice. In 
many this invaluable gift is lost for want of a 
knowledge of the science of Music.” 

[ Zo be continued. 





Valance of Cestimonp.—“ The Choral Primer.” —Continued from page 226. 


Tuts new elementary work on the Letter-note Method has, together with THE QUAVER, been favoured with the 


following press notices, for which thanks are respecifully tendered. 


attempt on our part to controvert any opinion expressed. 


17. “*The Choral Primer,’ by David 
Colville (F. Pitman., 20, Paternoster Row 
E.C.), has been forwarded to us for notice; 
also a number of the Quaver, a monthly 
periodical, from the same publishers. Both 
these are exponents of the ‘Lettei-note 
Method,’ which as our readers probably know, 
is an effort to carry out the principle that there 
is, in reality, but one scale in music, which can 
be employed in various keys, and in different 
modes. ‘Do’ invariably represents the major 
tonic. Mi and Sol are used to begin or end 
every composition, Re and Ti (the latter a 
substitute tor Si) are never used as termi- 
nations. ‘Though possibly a student might (as 
it is claimed that he would) read more quickly 
by this method, yet the loss of being able to 
read all the music published in thé usual way 
would prove so great a drawback that we fancy 
it would quite counter-balance any advantage 
acquired under a new system like the tonic 
sol-fa, which can, therefore, never become 
general. The Quaver appears to contain a fair 
amount of musical news, and articles on music, 
in addition to its advocacy of the method of 
* Letter-note.’”"— Zhe Bazaar. 


18. 
on the whole a_ weil-arranged course of 
elementary training in sight-singing on the 
letter-note method. The principle underlying 
t is this—that there is but one scale in music, 


The notices are printed verbatim, and without 


although that scale can be employed in various 
keys and in different modes. Though cogni- 
zant of the advantages of the ‘movable do’ 
ourselves, we have never felt the necessity of 
the addition of the sol-fa initials to the usual 
notation, but where pupils are not sufficiently 
intelligent to proceed at once from the tonic 
sol-fa to the established notation, or where 
some objection lies to the employment of the 
tonic sol-fa symbols only at the outset, Mr. 
Colville’s book would prove a useful guide. 
Some sensible remarks are made in the course 
of the primer on the subject of “mental 
effects,” which our tonic sol-fa friends consider 
one of infinite importance, and, although we 
may not be prepared to accept their entire 
programme on this point, we must admit that 
they have, as our transatlantic cousins would 





| and also one of his hymn tunes. 
“*The Choral Primer’ appears to be | 


say, ‘struck ile,’ and something of value might 
be gained for the art if musicians generally 
would give careful consideration to this subject 
as presented from the point of view of Mr, 
Curwen’s disciples. ‘The Quaver’ for October 
last includes an eight-page number of ‘Choral 
Harmony,’ and contains a brief notice of 
Joseph Mainzer and his system of instruction, 
This little 
periodical styles itself ‘A monthly advocate 
of popular musical education and exponent 

the letter-note method.’ It is certainly a cheap 





and useful publication, and we wish it a success 
ful career.".—Zhe Saturday Musical Review. 
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Enfant Choral Performanc: 


FORMER number of this Journal* con- 

tained an account of a most interesting 
choral performance by very young children, 
under the direction of H. K. Lewis, Esq. ; and 
we now have the pleasure of reporting a 
similar meeting, held on May 16th, under the 
same gentleman’s auspices, on a somewhat 
more extensive scale, and with a success even 
greater, the young choristers being, as on the 
former occasion, the children of the Infant 
Sunday school connected with the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Southampton Road, Hampstead, 
London. In carrying out his duties as Super- 
intendent of the intant schvol, Mr. Lewis 
(himself an ardent amateur musician, and a 
composer) conceived the idea that music could 
become a powerful auxiliary if wisely used, 
affording a means of getting at the young mind 
more effectual, perhaps, than any other; and 
the principle upon which the infant ciasses are 
conducted is explained in Mr. Lewis’s own 
words thus :— 

“The happy methods of modern Infant Training are 
simply due to the discovery that they really are little 
children that have to be trained. The Kinder-garten of 
the week begins with the senses of the child. The old 
Sunday-school systems of instruction recognised the little 
* souls,’ but ignored the senses, and thus cut themselves 
off from the very avenues through which the souls of 
little children could be reached. Is a Sunday—a 
Christian—Kinder-garten, aun impossibility ?” 

The performance on May 16th was, there- 
fore, the legitimate outcome of the class- 
training, not the end or object of that training : 
having attained a certain standard of musical 
excellence, and having themselves derived a 
degree of delight from the words and music 
of their little songs, it was the most natural 


‘thing in the world that the children should 


invite their friends to come and hear them. 
Accordingly the collective wisdom of the 200 
infants, possibly aided somewhat in matters 
of punctuation by their kind Superintendent, 
issued the foliowing :-— 

‘*THE CHILDREN TO THEIR FRIENDS. 

We, the 200 children of the Infant School, have been 
looking forward for some time to this Festival, which 
will carry us into the Country ; and we want our friends 
to accompany us. We are going, not by train or steam- 
boat, but IN IMAGINATION, which will take us all the 
way, without fear of accident, in the twinkling of an eye. 
We expect to escape from the smoke and noise of Lon- 


* THE QUAVER, May, 1877. 





don at half-past seven o’clo_k, im a sort of Paradise ¢. 

flowers, made by some ‘and ladies,—rejoicing tha: 
at last ** Winter’s ways of gloom are past,” and “ h 
in beauty smiles again,” and that we shall thus be able 
to roam the meadows, breathe fresh air, watch the ever- 
busy bee, welcome the pretty butterfly, and hear onc: 
more the cheery note of the grass-hopper. We think 
there will be time to have a peep at the sea, and even to 
catch the echo of an ever-welcome voice, that comes to 
us across the lake of Galilee. We hope to have a 
ramble with our friends in the woods, and hear the 
leaves talk, for we know the leaves can talk just as truly 
as the trees can clap their hands,—finishing up with a 
taste all round of * Alice’s Supper’ which we are sure 
will not disagree with anybody. 

We shall be accompanied by a band of music, and 
the choir of Gospel Oak have kindly promised to help 
us over the stiles and when we get out of breath. 

Please take some tickets as we want a great deal of 
money to pay for the piano which we are going to give 


| to the School, ani be sure to be punctual, for we mest 





keep time or we shall all go wrong.” 


So genial an invitation was certain to draw a 
good audience, and the result was that many 
visitors were unable to gain admission. In 
addition to the juvenile singers and the adult 
choir, there were two soloists and an orchestra 
of about a dozen performers. Mr. S. D. Cray 


/conducte.!, Mr. A. E. Bishop filled the post 


of organist, and Mr. Lewis, who was at the 
bot'om of the whole matter trom beginning to 
end, appropriately took charge of the orches- 
tral double bass. The music, which was in 
great part original, wus a Pastete entitled “ An 
hour in the country with our children”: the 
children were supposed to proceed into the 
country with their friends, and there enjoy 
rural sights and sounds to their hearts’ content, 
thus bringing into play the imaginative powers 
of the children, and gratifying them in the 
precise way in which a child loves to amuse 
itself. In addition to which there were the 
further attractions of rural costumes, and rural 
scenery so far as this could be attainedt hrough 
the aid of the profuse and tasteful floral 
decorations provided. 

The music was well rendered throughout : 
several of the songs, indeed, were magnificently 
executed. Mr. Lewis has every reason to 
congratulate himself upon the result of his 
work, and probably when the young singers 
have become old ones they too will congra- 
tulate themselves upon the advantages enjoyed 
under his tuition. 








Recent Emprovements in Pianofortes. 


PORTABLE PIANOFORTE has been 
designed by Mr. Percival, of 23, West- 
bourne Villas, Bayswater, London. ‘This new 
instrument resembles in shape a “ square,” but 
is really square, or nearly so, and instead of 


standing flit lise a table, it is turned over on 
its edge, being supported in that position by a 
quadrupedal stand upon which it rests. The 
keyboard is, of course, next the performer, but 
instead cf being horizontal, it is vertical. The 
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entire length of the key-board is divided into 
two halves, the treble half being attached to the 
case much in the usual position (but standing 
vertically as already stated), and next the right 
hand of the performer ; the bass half is parallel 
with the treble, but on the other side of the 
front edge, next the left hand of the performer, 
who has this edge of the instrument (together 
with the two key-boards) detween his hands. 
This ingenious arrangement will be more easily 
understood if the reader will imagine a square 
book standing on end, with its back towards 
the performer just as it stands upon a book- 
shelf : the back of the book represents the front 
edze of the instrument, and the right and left 
hinges of the cover correspond to the treble 
and bass key-boards. In the bass key-board, 
the notes rise in pitch from the bottom to the 
top; in the treble, the reverse arrangement is 
adopted; and at the top of each key-board 
there are twenty-one notes which are in 
duplicate, and can be obtained from either 
key-board at the discretion of the performer, 
thus permitting the production of certain 
peculiar effects in playing. The instrument 
measures 3 ft. 6 in. from front to back; height 
without stand, 2 ft. 5 in; and width (corres- 
ponding to the depth of an ordinary “ square” 
or “grand” pianoforte) 1414 in. The two 
parallel key-boards are 9 in. apart. As the 
frame or skeleton of the instrument is strung 





on both sides, the tension is balanced ; conse- 


quently, a comparatively light frame serves the 
purpose, and the whole weight does not exceed 
a hundredweight. ‘Tie quality of tone is stated 
to be equal to, and the power rather above, the 
average. 

An ORCHESTRAL PIANoFORTE, patented by 
Mr. Robinson, and brought out by Messrs. 
Ivory, of Holborn Viaduct, is a combination of 
the pianoforte and harmonium. Several inven- 
tions of this nature have already appeared, but 
the fact that the pianoforte alters in pitch, while 
the harmonium does not, was a serious obstacle 
to their adoption, In this case the use of an 
iron frame for the pianoforte is stated to 
remedy this defect, by keeping the instrument 
at its normal pitch. Beyond this the peculiar- 
ity of the invention consists in the method of 
attachment, and the arrangement as to the 
difterent modes of combining the two instru- 
ments. Tne key-board of the pianoforte acts 
upon both instruments, or upon either instru- 
ment alone,.and by the aid of coupler stops 
it can be made to operate upon either half 
of either instrument, thus giving the performer 
the choice of twelve different combinations 
when the harmonium has one row of vibrators, 
multiplied ad /i when it contains a number of 
stops. The cost of the orchestral mechanism 
is irom five guineas upwards, it can be fitted 
to any ordinary pianoforte, and is stated to be 
so simple in its construction that it is not 
easily disarranged. 








The Tune “ 


HERE has recently been a great conflict 

of authorities over the origin of “God 

save the Queen,” and many have been the 
derivations given to this time-honoured melody. 
But there exists a melody, even better known, 
with the history of which not one in ten 
thousand of its mauy singers and whistlers 
are acquainted. It is known in France as 
“Malbrooke,” in England as “He’s a jolly good 
fellow,” and in America as “We won’t go home 
till morning.” In Arabia it has a different 
name ; for, strange to say, the simplest of our 
drinking songs has been stolen from the Arabs, 
for the use of our street Arabs. It existed 
among them as early as the time of the 
Crusaders, about a.p. 1100, and no one knows 
how much earlier. The Crusaders soon caught 
the melody, and set it to words of their own, 
celebratiug the deeds of a knight named 


HMialbrooke.” 


Duke of Marlborough, a song very much in 
the humourous pathetic style of our owa 
“Lord Lovell.” The tune is still intensely 
loved in Egypt. Many years ago, a concert 
was given at Cairo, before the Khedive had 
made European music popular, and the band, 
after performing selections from Mozart, 
Haydn, etc., etc., grand, simple, lively, and 
solemn, fotnd each selection greeted with the 
same “tumultuous silence,” and were at their 
wit’s.end to find some new tune wherewith to 
move the stolid apathy of the audience. Finally 
the giver of the concert, Monge by name, cried 
in despair—“ Give them Ma/brooke, it’s all the 
brutes are fit for.” The tune was played by 
the grand orchestra, and the result was 
marvellous ; a thrill of pleasure shot through 
the listening Arabs, and all was life and 
animation where a moment before had been 


Mambron. ‘Through an error of Queen Marie 
Antoinette, who learned the tune from a 
aurse in the royal family, it was, in France, 
dubbed “ Malbrooke,” and soon became a 
burlesque history of the doings of the great 


callousness. Some could scarcely refrain from 
dancing and hopping in time with the music. 
Monge, the giver of the concert, did not know 
the reason of this enthusiasm, although he 
found it always followed the performauce of 
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the tune. The fact was, that it had, for 
centuries, been dear to Egyptian hearts, and 
he had, unconsciously, given them some of 
their own native music. To sum up, if an 
Arab fresh from his desert, and a Crusader 
direct, let us hope, from Paradise, should come 
to the metropolis at midnight, and hear a 
bacchanalian crowd riotously singing “We 
won't go home till morning,” they would both 
join in the chorus: the one, imagining that he 
was singing a country song of his’ native land ; 
the other, that he was helping to swell the 
praise of his good comrade the Crusader,— 
“‘Mambron.”— Vox Humana. 
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HE third choral festival of Noncon- 
formist choirs was held on Thursday 
evening, May 15th, at the City Temple, under 
the direction of Mr. E. Minshull, the organist 
of the chapel. 


Professor Hughes’ microphone and Mr. 
Edison’s loud speaking telephone were exhi- 
bited and “experimented upon en Saturday 
at the residence of Mr. Spottiswoede, president 
of the Royal Society, before the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and the Crown Prince of 
Denmark. 


A musical examination for candidates 
residing in or near London has been arranged 
to be held at the house of the Society of 
Arts during the week commencing June 16th. 
The examination will be exclusively practical, 
and will embrace that of voice, style, ear, and 
reading. 


_ Mr..W. H. Gladstone, M.P. on the 8th 
mst., read an interesting paper on “ Music 
in the Church” to the students of Trinity 
College, London, of which college he is vice- 
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A NEW POSTAL CLASS, for beginners, commences July Ist. 
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president. Illustrative music from Palestrina, 
/Dyce, and Dr. Wesley was sung by Masters 
Dunster, Manning, and Payne, and Messrs. 
L. Hodges, Arthur Hooper, George Habgooi, 
and J. Kempton. Mr. Mellor, Q.C., moved, 
and Professor Lott seconded, a cordial vote 
of thanks to the lecturer; and Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt spoke in warm approval! of Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarks. 


A new oratorio, Vehemiah, by Horace Hill, 


Mus.Doc., of Norwich, was produced by the 
Diss Choral Society at its last concert. 











ASY ANTHEMS FOR AMATEUR CHOIRS, 
published in ‘* Choral Harmony,” in penny 
numbers— 
14 Make a joyful noise 
15 Sing unte God 
20 Blessed is he that considereth the poor 
24 Now to him who can uphold us 
31 The ear.h is the Lord’s 
71 Hallelujah ! the Lord reigneth 
_ § Blessed be the Lord 
75 Sacer and marvellous 
130 God be merciful unto us and bless us 
131 Deus Misereatur 
138 Give ear to my words 
24 Come unto me all ye that labour 
Walk about Zion 
39 | He shall come down like rain - 
{ Blessed are those servants 
43 2 Enter not into judgment 
60 But in the last days 
64 sire is the Lord 
Arise, O Lord, into thy res . 
69 Awake, awake, put on thy strength - urgiss. 
77 Grant, we beseech thee, merciful Lord  Cad/cott. 
8 { 1 will arise and go to my father Cecil. 
4 0 Blessed are the people - American. 
85 I was glad when they said untome - Callcott. 
129 Blessed are the poor in spirit Naumann. 
126 {? Lord, we praise thee Mozart. 
3° \ The Lord’s prayer Denman, 
140 { 
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- American. 
Bradbury. 
Fortogalio. 

ay. F. S. Bird. 
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Mason. 
- American, 
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O praise the Lord Welden. 

I will love thee, O Lord Hummea, 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternost:r how. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 








POSITION CLASSES. 


The instructions necessary are contained 


in “First Steps in Musical Composition,” which can be obtained of the Secretary ; and the only preliminary 
knowledge requisite is that possessed by the average singer or player who is able to read music. The themes and 
problems, to be worked out by Students, forwarded on receipt of entrance fee. 


Entrance Fee, 1s. 


Correction of Exercises, per set, 1s. 


Each set of exercises to be forwarded to the Secretary for correction, monthly or otherwise, enclosing the fee 


for correction, and a stamped addressed envelope or post wrapper for reply. 


Each exercise shoulc be marked 


with the number of the theme or problem to which it corresponds, and have abundant margin left for corrections 


and remarks, 


may, if they choose, send in periodically only a single set 


The exercises may be written either in Letter-note or in the ordinary notation. 
Students forming themselves into clubs or choirs, as suggested in the introductory 


paragraph of ** First Steps,” 
y: 


of exercises worked out joint 


Members requiring further information upon points respecting which they are in doubt, are requested to write 
each query legibly, leaving space fcr reply, and enclosing a stamped addressed envelope, 


Exercises for correction, and all communications respecting the class, to be addressed :— 
The Secretary of The Quaver Composition Classes, 47, Lismore Read London, N.W. 
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THE 


CHORAL PRIMER, 


A Course of Elementary Training on the 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


















In Wrapper, or in Penny Numbers, price Sixpence. 













PREFACE. 






<* ETTER-NOTE endeavours fully to carry out the principle that there is, in reality, 
@ but one sca/e in music, although that scale can be employed in various feys and in 
difterent modes, and by its aid all the thorny questions which hamper the steps of 
the beginner respecting clefs, keys, accidentals, etc., are removed from his path, 
As an assistance to the pupil, Letter-note appends to the ordinary notes the sol-fa 
initials, po invariably representing the major tonic, thus rendering the stave as 
easy to the young singer as any of the new notations at present in existence. The 
public will in due time discover that the stave-notation is preferable ior all purposes. 
For the use of the pianist, harmoniumist, or organist, it is incomparably superior; to the sight- 
singer, even the ordinary un-lettered stave has numerous advantages provided only its principles 
are mastered ; while the stave, with the addition of the sol-fa initials, provides the elementary 
singer with all the information he requires respecting the key-relationship of the notes. Letter- 
note, therefore, gives the pupil every advantage he can obtain from a notation specially devised 
to meet his needs ; aids him further by the picture of rising and falling notes which it presents ; 
and, when written in condensed score, provides a notation as cheap as the cheapest, as easy as 
the easiest, and, moreover, one which every pianist or organist can play from without 
inconvenience. 





























As regards the manner in which these principles are carried out in the present work, it 
rests with the public to judge. The object throughout has been to teach only one new thing 
at a time, to teach it intelligibly and thoroughly, and when taught to keep it in practice as far as 
convenient. 












A large proportion of the Songs and Exercises has been written for the work, and the 
whole is copyright either in melody, words, or arrangement. 





Those practical men, the Teachers, need not be reminded that there are two ways of using 
a book : one is to work with it, the other against it, and great is the difference in the result. It 
is taken for granted that no Teacher in his senses will think of using this work on any other 
principle than that known as the ‘‘tonic,” “po for the key-note,” or “ moveable po.” 








The Author begs to return his sincere thanks to all Teachers who have, in large classes or 
in small, at any time from its first publication in 1863 to the present time, used the works of 
the Letter-note Method. 
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